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To the Congress of the Lnited States 

'I lie National Advisory .Council on Indian 
Kdiicati^i finds that— r 

^ President iVijcon'j Message to Congress 
on Indian Affnirs, in July 1S)7(X; • 
' The Senatb Report of 1969, Indian Edu- 
,^ cation: A ^National Tragedy — A NaticnqJ^^ 
, Challenge; 

The National Couhcil on^ Indian Oppor- 
tunity ^.alKon^niittee report, between Two 
• Miks tones (1972); . 

I The 1972 Report to the Congress by the 
• Comptroller General of the United Sjate.s, 
Opportunity to Iniprxwe^ndian Edhcatiori 
in Schools Operated By The, Bureau of 
Indian Affjairs; and • 

Ji Statistical Profile of the Indian: The 
^ Lake of Nurkbers byjStephan A.- Langone, 
analyst, Argerican Indian Affairs,- Govern- , 
me^t ^nd Gene/al Research Division, Leg- 
islative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress,' 1969. ^ ■ 

are of such excellence that evcjn^the most skeptical 
should be satisfied as the ihrl^ent need for gitatly 
'improved -Indian program management. To ques- 
,tion the adequacy or validity of the evidence -iru 
these documents, or suggest that the Council 
must itself establish credibility' and support for 
a polic\^ cJi- Self-Determination, is to beg die 
question beyond reason. ^ ' ' 



• The Councirs recommendations arc umoluplic alcd and straight for- 
ward. But t*hey do imply a^vcry^ deep' cont ern of the ^^ouncil;' that the. 

* credibility, of the Congress, the adni^pistration, and tlie various Indian 
agencies are in serious question. The time for dccds^and not words is 
clearly pverdiie. Approval of the Councirs recommcnd.'Uions will .do 
nuich to bring about mutual trust. The Con^t^ress is being asked to take 

factions that will better Jiclp to implement the many dormant recom- 
mendations already approved ip, iheX'Qjigress' abundant reports, legisla- 
tion and policy c^tatements. 

I. , • * * . 

The importance of this latter point cannot overstated. Congress' 

( an better undurst.md^^the Council's position by reviewing the above 
notecl documents which c.onttiin so many rich and well substantiated 
rccoiy mend At ions. These documents ;rre included in a separate Part II 
of this* reportyor ease of reference ar;d to emphasize the points of fact 
imderlying 'theVCouncfl's deep t oncern."^ • - * 

. In creating tnc" Coimcil, tnb Congress deo^ionstrated its conscious 

^ awareiiess and morajj, of)ligation (o American Indians and^Alaskan Na* 
lives. The Council believes that ,ir> making these recommendations to 

. the G(9ngre!is, it is fulfilling^^s legislative mandate iTy focusing on the 
most logical conclasiyn of the work of .so many decades* TJ^rougK Educa- 

^ tion-^^c^-Determination! - ^ 

^ - * 



Note to the Reader on . . . 
Indians and Native Americans 



The word Indian^as been through ji, continuous refineifient of defini- 
tion in America for many years* in im attempt to give it a, specific and 
naticnally acceptable meaning. From this prodigious effort a whole 
lexicon .of writings has arisen that seem to have brought more confusion 
than clarity to the understanding of this national native group name. 

The Council is mindful of the sensitivity surrounding the proper use 
of this term. But, in as much as a wholly satisfactory definition is still 
forthcoming, the reader is asked to. be more C(5ncemed with the substance' 
of the Council's report that; with the semantics of such terms, as Indians, 
Native Americans or Alaskan Natives, which have beei^used here in a 
broad sen^e tcfcomnn^nifrate on behalf of all American Indian^, Ahiskan 
Indians, Eslvimos and Aleuts. The strict coiLStructionist may be bothered 
by this compromise but for the sake of the report, to have done other- 
wise would- have proven burden^some Jfo the rei^der and detracted from 
the suISject matter of the report itself. ' * * 

The problem did however, surface for tlje Council tlje importance of 
clarifying the meaning of Ifidian in order to, conduct its own required 
business under. titleT-V, of the Indian, Education Act. This report takes 
note of tffis need in a separate section entitled. Special Report: Who 
4re American Indians? The Council is fully aware of its congressional 
mandate to be truly representative of all the pe^le fDr whom they speak,^ 
and to this end tfiey give their* assurance that fhe special report will 
reflect this responsibility. . ^ * 
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Historical records and numerous ofTi^^iiil reports are replete with 

etidcjice that -:hy word^ aod deed- -the gr^at majority of American 

Indiiitis have been placed, at the lowest'' level of our nntignal ^5pcial 

'order :^irfaste, separate; and apart. It is em))arrassingly well documented 

thaty^cy arc k)bked ijipon more ';ls nonmcnibers 9/ .Anierican societf 

rattier than ai> the term ''first Americans" rmplics. In a Nation^cwhere 

is- coveted so\ highlv. .for these original natives, 'Tirsf' is — with 

iroiiv^^Th^ir reason for beincr placed last. - \ 

J\_ ' ' ' o " ■ • 

y^'wvEarn Indian <jcnjcration ^has been foVctd to confront what i^ tanta- 

mount ti) M)ci;^l bondage. This bondage and oppression -is created hy 

rej.udice and inaAurate derog;i<ory legends, of the past in what has 

' h^^niO tin etornal repayment and punishm'^nt for the alleged sins of 

-i^thiUjcliwMatJai^^ ' 

Ho\vj|j(lia such an, imVonscionai^Ie travesty^ of America's^Nei^^CFTllary 

f'^'lijtisure' happen? For it myriad uf complex and co]i flic tjng rcitsoiTs 

the An^epicaji Indhujs* pltghr\^\s i^ornlihd is perpetuated hy one of the 

^ i/iodern worjd's most rhtssic collusions of i^^norayce, h;ac. opporttniism^ 

' bctlii^n jiieglcct aT)^l GovCTinmcnf control, which have tti gen unuslV colhibo- 

"IratcA to (li<'!Si^rf'u^^t'"7Tmi(i^ rights to 'Americi^n hcritji^r ai*id Jn 

tlu'^iroress* " ha\'c Jji>fa[^rtrd Americ an .history ^nd urtitrii ihc Indian 

into 1h(* fictitiiHis r(»\: <>f ^Iri inco)rrigible. ^ ** . ' 

I .n( )kin 

/ trrif»ra(in! 



Aj\ nC <'i'h an cmotioiialh' cmrmnhed and de- 
ihr #\p(7-friu t'd prag'matist of so( iaf thought sc(^]<s 



.'hi 



( aiU^bc ultimate in social science (hou^^hl: 
.\ \\ hlcli 'w rdl.J^illi p.trtit'N i'>s<t\c f.tcc for tlic |")ast. and still 

[TroA!(fc .1 ri Mli<t(c .uur fniV u^i!I\ accc|rtabl(^ way A)r tht- futurtv^^-p^css 
h.tWn piarUf^^PfiT] fv.rit\ is caK 'nlatHni <md ^(Uv.mu which "^mic l)e(>fTTncs 

be *ncce;l^aHv l)cf*)i'c .a 



iib<-r 



*»)iwM,niii and ^cnc vat 10 11^ 



is\i( hic\'rd. ^ 

Indiiuis to .i\i>i(I vIk' r.iisc 
one mu'^L \\ irh ilccj) nb jrcl^iv it v. iniswcrsuch (/fiicstions as 



tiui illiiNioiis fif ihc past 



. Will tTi^kiSs^s of the past, and the nationaj m^^ 
xillpw dyUcw process to he started, encouraged and expanded? ^ 

* Is there true desir^ to make progress on the one hai;id, and allow' 
progress on the other? Wi^l ^he status qUp work for upwg^rd status 
change? ' , ^ ^ 

■ Will tha>new process allow native Atiiericarfs to breakthrough 
thejormidable and traditional barriers of the past? 

Can vsuch/a* pro'dess eventually rid the American Indian of ex- 
ploitation and alloW for Self-Deterrninatipn? 

Are <he resources a^vaihtble to initiate the process and then sustain 
it inderinjtelv? f ' ^ 

• ) ■ - '• • ... 

\ / Th(r^Matfonal 'Advisory C/JUncil on Indian Education believes that 
^ /the pro^e^slhat most affirmatively meets J he criteria posed in these ques- 
tion f is — Eiducatioriy and to this purpose we respectfully submit the follow- 
ing^feport, ' * i ...^^ 



r 



\ 




\ 
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REdOMMENDATIOf^i Wb; 1 ' ' 

The National Advisory Cffi^(cil on ' Indian Education recognized 
t^t-«-Se!{^Detennination recpjir^a^e acceptance- of management and' 
staff responsibilities by American Indians and Alaskan Natives. The 
Council believes that manylndiaa people and Indian organizations 
are already well qualified to meet this rec^irement l^ut^are not being 
•given the opportunity. In aciditioD^, Inc^d^ are not being encouraged, 
or spepifically funded, to^ecome top dnd ^middle level management 
and^taff.. There f(}ire, the Council recommends that — the Gongress 
direct the variotis Go'vernmenh Indian agencies to make priority fund' 
ing available' for fhe education of Native Americans 'in management 
oriented institutes of^ education, ' f » . - ' ' 



The responsibilities of ".majnagement require, thorough kriOwliedge in 
-such areas as pl)h'cy determifiation, goal setting,Laiid various management 
concepts, i«.e., manageinent by objectii^e and ynanag^ment systems. By 
desim or otherwise, Indians have been fireduded from g^ning access to 
formal management edjuCation which Indian^ recognize is a prerequisite 
to the successful real izlitioa of/ their ultimate goal — Self-Determination. 
There is nb^ evidencrtnat — the- Nation- s many established managernfrnt 
education and'training institutes would not> welcome Indian candidates, 
nor is there aqy evidence of a lack of funds for such programs. So it re- 
maijg only for the bureaucracy to act, in as much as the^Congres^and 
the^dniinistratipn have a^eady established a policy ^of Self-DeteVnii" 
nation for. Native Am^cans. 

\%ere Will the Montfy Come From? ^ 

\\ti\ doubts as to the availabvjity of Federlil funds for such programs 
should be relieved by the following excerpf /rem a statement by Secretary 
of the Interior, Rogers >torton, in his repc:)rt on Indian Matters, March 
1973: : , < ' \ ( 

"The Department^ of the Interior throut^h the BIA carriqs out only 
part of the tj?tal Federal- cfiFort fNr Indians. For example, the 1974 budget 



. ■ ; ■ . ■ ' r ■ 

pYovidesJotal Federal fundihfi for Indian proi^raftis of over $1.2 billion 
of \vhichjtlK'*BIA portion is approximately $550 million,. This -repj-Cr 
^ sents a massive incrcasp of dollar effort during the Nixon ycafs. THc EfIA, 

for cxa^ipljij was funded^ at the $250 million level when tie President • 
' ' c((mc to ofhce in 1969." • * 

''The 'approved i)ud^gct request for fiscal J974'I)y Iiitcfrior for Indian 
' ^training and manpower develcjipHient is $35.3 million. The t5tal voca- 
tional and manpower training money will I)g ahoilt '$6^/2 million. If ^ 
.vocational- training were fund^i'd at the same rate forthe total American 
» ^ pppukition the annual ccfst yf'ould he over $26 billion.'' (See Pt.*II for^ - 
cojnplete 4ext4-- — ^ ' * ' ' , - o " • C 

: . • • ■ ' V ♦ . 

Back-Up Support to the Burjfaucracy From NACIE 

. \ ' ' /' ' ■ ^ ' 

The Council can develop a comprehensive program of tecJtnical^jLSSist- 

an( c to all Indian conmiunhlics and ors^ai^Tzations strivini^ to effdct needed 

changes In their educattortal systems. Assistance would be provided to ajl ^ 

* Tftle JV applicants, and also, when requested, to those related but ,s6me- 

j tjmes floundering programs which are not under Title IV. ^ ♦ 

/ This assi|iJmc e would be pj^ovided by a task force of experts selected 

. by the Council, to serve to overcome the damaging effect which poor Kng- 

jish language, skills has on program .research, analysis, planning, descrip-, 

tive proposal writing, fund solicitation, iniplementation and reporting. 

The Council could act promptly to provide the applicants to Title lY, . 

and others' who are eligible, with th^^ results of past research and with 

the experience gained by related programs previously completed under 

Federal funding' " ' 1 ^ 

In order to permit elTective use of the available. inforniaHon, and to 

' allow each project necc^ary freedom for adaptation to its special needs, <i 

- the Council would cause successes and faikirc*s to be adequatCjly explained 

to local .participants, usint^i their Native^langua^e when requested, 

A conYputerizcd dt??Ii-bank of presently available information can Ijc 

created and \jtili/,.ed by the Council. The Council could ^Iso gather data 

' not available from project reports, by initiating spe*cia'I field ijivestiga- 

tions. Infowation would be sought on the actual degree of involvement 

by local Indians, the methods the project leadership uses to conduct the " ^ - 

operations, the rrranagement and control of funds, the actual rfumber of r 

' " persons directly affected, the degree of achievement and the extent if any, • 

that th.e project is used to support ot\ier projects. ' \ 

This iiew information, acMed to the d^ta gathered from available 

files, w^uld ;v,sist Title IV participants to avoid costly errors and to utilize^/ 

benefits from prcyioilsly conducted experimental programs," resultii 

O 
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greater arJiieNtnient per dollar spent for larger nunibcrs of Native 
Aiiiericans^ ' ' ^ ^ . \ 

Tribal Unity for Self-Detcriinn4jti(>n , ( ' 

PROGRESS'BECOME'S THE TRADEMARK OF/THE UNITED' TRIBES" 

Prior to the year 1971 the tfih;/l-ijfouijs residiii^i^ in nprthcas/lCaiisas 
and southeast Ncl^raska were fike inany other Indian groups»around the- 
Nation. They were the .targets of. numerous well meant, but Uncoordf- 
ni^ted programs, .and the individual Indii\n had uo one to look to except 
the Buteiu of Indian Aflfairs to determi-ne where h^ blended into these" 
progranw. . ^ , " 

With 'ome cause based on performances of years' passed, the Bureau 
awed 'the indjvidiiafs,'an(J as^i result a close ai?d pcfrsbnal association was 
6ut of the question. There, was no one to4urn*to. The more active people 
of the tribes, realrzing this, concluded ^-that a lack of cbmmunication, a 
lack of coordination and misunderstanding between the people tind -the 
programs were hampering t}ie progress of their peoples apd pushing the 
tribes further under the boot heel of total/ welfare. Thie^ most precious 
characteristic of pnde was becoming ser^usly eroded, and something had* 
to l)e done to halt'^this trend. **Self-Determination'' became a permanent 
'"phrase in the sp^!eches of the Washington 'politicians, and*as it grew the 
.lri!)a\( leaders l>egan to reaHze^that it did />/ f^ct have a great deal of Qje^it. 
Tho HI A had also, by thi*' time, realized that the dispersion of th^ fribes 
■.acted as a dcjferreirt' to.efl^ective action and acfopted a policy of bringing 
the tribes f)ae'k together ?igai'n. Moneys were hiade available for manage- 
ment 'support to each of ♦the tribes, and thif>fuading 'fwas a significant 
step in the right direction. •The* tribes in sbui(ieS.sfJMebraSka and northeast 
Kansas were compai'atively small and therefore thfir^voice in the aflfah^ 
o^the State, their communities and the Federal Government might be test 
to thebigg/er niore affluent brothcf triljes. The tribal .leaders realized thftt ^ 
system to utilize management support v/^s, the nnth to Self-Determinatiorit 
but* went further than jus^^this system. J'hey ^'^ernjined.that there is ^ 
adcliiional strength in unity, and on November 20, 1971, adopted a Con- 
stitution and Bylaws for an Inter-Tribal .Council. W^ile not the first 
among our'people it must be realized that tliese four tribes are not wealthy, 
are isolated from the bulk of*the Indianj population, and located in an 
area that is disadvantaged for both Indi/ns and white. because o£thc d«r 
cay of small cities and the shift from small to larger farfn?. \Vhile the arti- 
cles oft the constitution will not be recounted, the preamble is of such 
vyjDrth (hat it is reprinted here. ' / * 



PREAMBLE OF "THE L^TED TRI^fS" • ^ 

BKCAUSK: I HKRE IS sfjJKNGiH IN UNITY, ' '. 
Wc, 'rhe Iowa "I'rilH" of Kausiis and Nebraska, the Kickapoo 'I ribc of 
KiMisas, the Prairie Band of Potawkt'onii of Kansas, and the Sac and Fox 
Trih<? of \IissdTiri of the* Sac Und Fox Reservation in Kansiis and 
Nebraska, being numbered among the T^a live- People .'of the United 
Sta'tes of Amerita and dc^^irm^^ to establish an organization to represent 
our uftited interest and promote our common welfare and beneiit, do of 

• our 9wri free will in Council assepMed, affirm .our membership in the 
organization to^be known from thi!% day forward as the United '1 Vibes of 
Kansas^and Southeast Nebraska andyproclaimed the-followjng objectives 

, and declare our purposes to be : • , ' 

a. To promote* Indian .leadership' in order move forward the 
< . uhimate, desirable goal of Indian, involvement and responsibility 

to all leveh in Indian Affairs; ' 

b. ' To lift the bitter yoke .of poverty fi:om our people through 

'■ cooperative efforts; \l ' , 

« • * • / 

c. " To promote better understanding between Indians and other 

Americans; ' . " / / ^ ^ 

, d. To negotiate for more efl^ective use of existing local, State 
\ and Federal resources for ()rograms that 'benefit all memljcr tribes; 
^ e. To provide a forum for exchange of i4eas ; ' ^ 

.f. To combine our four voices so our ^one^ strong voice ^an be 
heard cl^arly^; 

g. 'To dedicate ourselves to improvement of healtli and housing; 

h. To obtain for diurselve^S and aur descendtints the highest level 
of eyucatioy; ^ T ^y ' \ 

i. To reaffirm the itjdividi\al coiTjnutfnOi1t§ cf we four Tribes 16 
' , \he treaties and^ agreements heretofore entered into with the Fed- 
eral Government ; ' ^ ^ . ' y\ 

y j. To preseA e and marntair> our heritage and cgTture. . *• 

I'he articles adopted *work tQ faJfill each £)ne of the. Preartible's goiUs, 
c'uid IS ajDPime example of the^\nTcrica*i Indian's ability to draft a treaty 
that they mean to kqep. * ' A ' ^ ' ' 

■ Note: See Pt. II for 'complete text of the history to date ot Tribal Unity For^clf- 
Detcrminatloh. ' . ^ — ^ ^ . • 




RECQMMENDAjkxN NO. i , • ) 

• , Tht National Advisory Council oii Indian Education recommends:^ 
The Congress direcl all appropriate'Fedetal Indian Agencies and^the 
Civil Service^ Comnlis!sion to develop — with the concurrence /of the 
National Advisqjy Council on Indian Education and the National Ad- 
visory Council on Indftin Opportunity — a master plan for replacement 
of Indian education personnel in which a substantial nupiber of .exist- 
ing key manbgers^ admiriistratorsi ^^nd staff positions are identified for 
early and*future employrhent of American Indium and Alaskan Natives. 

Said plan to' be for a 3 year phase-in, phase-out program in which the 
to-be-ethploy^d Indians receive well structured indoctrination and 
trainifji^ prior to assuming the duties and responsibilities df the new 
positions. ■ ^ ^ . ' \ : • . 

Further^ the Congress through its legislative control prjocesses to 
persuade State and local governrhents to follow^this iame course mf 



action. 

\ 



* ^'he concept 'of ^Self-Determination'* for Native AnuSP^^^s wiiromy 
he rCalii^ed through a gradual evolutionary process vyhereby more and 
more'.Iridians are> phiccd in key Indian education positions, of responsi- • 
hility and authority ir]^^deral,^State and loc^l govemVnents^ It is onl^ 
then that Indfans can e^ppct to^ enjoy eqi^table progress through intelli- 
gent ci)operatioi) and not militant confrontati<^. 

Self'Determihation, anfJ 'the CheroKee Experience 

3Ee Education— Pa'st apd Present ^ . " • 

of the most remarkable exarqpl«s of adaptatioi^and accomplish- 
y any Indian iq the United StatesS&-^haf' of the Cherokee. Their 
record provides evidence of'the kind of results which ^nsue when ^Indians 
truly have thfe power of Self-Determination : ^ 

A constitution which 'provided fi^r courts, representation, jury trials 
and the right to vote for afl those over 18 years; \ | 

* a system of taxation whichvsupported syA services as ^ducation and * 
road construction; « ' 
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an educational systeni which produced a Cherokee populi^lion 90 
percent literate in its native, language an3 used bilingual materials^ 
sucli an extent that Oklahoma Cherokees had a higher £ngfish literacy 
level tjian the white populations of either Texas or Arkaiisi^; 

a system of higher education wWch, together with the Choctaw Na- 
tions-had more than* 200 schools*, and academies, and sent Jiumerous 
graduates to eastern Colleges; and *^ 
.publication cfr a widely read I)ilingwal newspaper.' 
Bp,t that was in the 1800'sy before the Fedetal Government took con- 
trol of Cherokee affairs: The rccprd of the Cherokee t6day is proof of ^ 
theftragic result^ of 60 years of whit;^' control over their affairs: 

90^.percent of the Cherokee families living in Adair County, Okla., are 
on welfare; r 

99 percei|t of the Choctaw Indian population in McCurtain County, 
OklA., Jive below the poverty line; . ' < 

The median number of school vears completed by the adult Cherokee 
pppulation^is o^ly 3.5i^ * ^ ' ( ' ^» 

40 percent'of adult Cherokees are functionally illittfrate; . > - 

Cherokee dropout rates in public schools is as high as 7 5; percent. 
. The level of Cherokee odu^ation is well I^elovf.the a\'erage for the State 
' of Qklahoma, and !)cIow the average for rural and non\vhlt«s in the State.- 
^ The disparity between these tuh' sets of f^cts proindes dramatic testi-^ 
ktnony to what miiiht have been accofnplisheikif the policy of-Jhe Federal 
(^Qverni)fent *had been one of Indian S^f -Determination. It also points up 
-^he dis^isterous effects of imposed ii;hite control. 
. Cherokee education wits truly a de\elopment ^of the tribes 'itself . In 
152L Sequoyali, a mc^niber of the tribe, presentecl tribnj officiala ^ith his 
. invention — a Cherokee alphal:)et. Within- 6 vears of that dafe Cherokees 
wej-e puhfishing their own bilingual newspr.pef, and the 'Cherokee Nation' 
*was onjjs way toward the end of illiteracy and the I)e£2;inmjig'of a model 
of-self-g^vernrnent and seif-ed(ication. 

The Cherokee Indians established aj^overrimGnt of laws in 1320 and, 
in 182-7 a coijstitution natterjicd after that of the United States^ Their 
• tjation w;us divided intoklistricts, anci each district, sent representatives 
to the-NatioTiV^apital, whjch had a two-house legislative sfructure. The 
system compaj*ed favorably with that of the Federal Government aijd* 
any State government then in existence. ^ ^ 

The Cherokee education system itself was just a<?,exemplan' as its gov- 
ernmental system. Using funds primarily received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment a.s the result of ceding large tracts* of » land, a school system 
descril^ed by one.authority as *'the finest school system west of the Missis- 
<*sippi River" soon de\'eloped. Treatv iVioney was *used by Sequoyah to 



develop the Cherokee alphabef, as well as to purchase a printing press, Jn 
^a period of soyieral Vcars the <(:lherokee had established reriiarkable.achieve*- » 
nient'and literary levels, as indicated by statistics^cittfd above. But in 1903 
the -Federal Governrtient appointed' a superintendent to take control of 
Cherokee education, and whcr/Oklatipn>a became\a State. in 1-90^ the 
whole system was abolislitd, Cherokee educational pt^rformance was to 
begin its decline, \ > ' _ 

— Authorities who have analysed the decline concur on onQ point: the* 

y Cherokees are alienated ironi the white man's school. Anthropologist 
Willard Walker simply stated- that '*the Cherokees Have viewed the 
".school as a white-man's institution ^\^r which parents, have no control." 
Dr. Jack Eorhes of the Far West Regional. Laboratory for Research 
and Development said that the Fedefal^and otat^ schools operated {pt 
the Cherokee have had negative impaf:t because of littFe, if any; parent- 
community involvement. Several researchers have also commented upon 

. the latk of bilingual materials in the schools, 'andc the ensuing feeling 
by Cherokees that reading English is associated with coercivq^ instruction. 
'* Alfred L. Waiirhaftig makes the point that the Indian child ^com- 
municates in Cherokee an^ considers it his "sop ializing" language. 
English is simply an" "instrumental" lauguage one learns in school, a 
plate which the Cherokee sees no \'alue in attending anyway. • 

In the 1890's. Cherokees knew there was a forum for their opinions 

^ on how their, children shpuld be educated, and^hiey used that^opum. 

Wahrhaftig's study showed Cherokee parents, havenH lost interest* in 
' th^ir childr.en's education, just thdr 'faith iA thf white-controlled sys- 
' tern's ability to listen to them and respond, "CherokeeB finally have 
-hecbriie totally alienated fropi the school system," he .'reported. "The 
tribe *has surrendered to the school bureaucracy, but* tribal opinion is 
unchanged." ^ 



Excerpt is from Senate Report, 9hst Congress, 1969. Committee On Labor and 
Public Welfare, U.S. Senate made by its Special Subcommittee on India*h Education. 
(Report No. 91-501 ) pps. 19 and 20. See Pt. 11 for complete text of report. 



RECOMMEN^bATION NO. 3 

■ ' * • . • * 

The Nation^r Advisory Council on Indian Education recommends 
thatythe Congxess direct all Federal Indian education agencies to (te- 
velop, with the concurrence of this Courtcily the following plan for ' 
providing adequate^ language , development for yQitng langttage de- 
prived Native American children^ 



This pL^ti recognizes the fact that early instruction is the mother- » 
tongue greatly increases "achievemcOit in all subject?, including the 
English language. It will also provide instruction .to ^compensate for 
jeduced. learning rateS caused the faillire of native parents to ade- 
quately teach" their native language to their preschool <:hildren. 

Such children no.w enter school without aiiy properly developed basic 
language. ^ . ' ^ . ' ^ 

The plan shall ^r^'quire that standardized vocabulary, developmental 
materials be produced andiadequately taftght to* all OhRdren of Native'-. 
Americans who are, by ^the following" definition, ^'language deprived.".. 
Native American ckildr en, ..whose - motk^r-tongue {the language pre- 
dominantly spoken 'in the hqme)^ is other thdn English, 'or^ whose 
English language is deficient because of the parents' English language 
, retard'ation, » 

Recognizing 'that the failure of the educa^tional system to provide foi* 
language development in the * past has derived tHe*:Native Americans 
of a sufficient number of Adequately trained teachens, the plan shall 
expedite natiV^ teacher-training through the implementation of grash 
prograrns in native Jan^^uage education. Selected speakers of the native 
languages, includinaf those without degrees, 'Will be given short courses 
^'in.eleaienttiry voca()ulary instruction ^nd, in coordination with a certified 
teacher (one with developed English language skills), will conduct' 
class^ in a two-teacher bilingual classroom. The ' native language 
teachert will be 'given on the job training, anji compensation com- 
mensurate wkh demonstrated abilities. - . . * 



Teacher Training and Transition From Non-Native to Native Teachers 
in Native Communities ^ 

The Council bases' its recommendatron on the basic premise that 
instruction conducted in a language foreign to the students is certain 
to'fail, **faiiure" being defined as ''unsatisfactorily lo.w achievement." 
The failure, thus defined, occurs primarily because of the poor quality 
of commuYiication between the teacher and the student, denying the 
student adequate access to the curriculum. Restated, when the teacher 
cannot }>peak thfc student's language, and the student cannot adequately 
speak and understand the teacher's language, the knowledge and sTcifis 
of the teacher cannot be used to create learning attitudes or satisfy the 
curiqsity of the students. Many subsequent problems ioUow as a result 
of this^ primary failure. «> 

The recognition of this problem has created the present demand for 
Native^ teachers. Rccryitnient efforts reveal an understandable scarcity 
of certified Native teachers. It has been found that the potential teachers 
were themselves educationally deprived. 

^Two methods* can be used to Supply" the demand for Native teachers. ' 
:\ Method A, in f>rogress in some ay^s, is the most obvious solution. It is. 
also the most time consuming, expcnsi\e,*and risky method. It has been 
chosen, for tHc mo^t part, by non-Natives, wfio are well served by it, and 
who do not view thV continuing^failure of Native education as an 
emergency. 

' Method A, simply stated, recfults young Natives from the community 
and' sends thejn to college, where special courses, often conducted by $10.0- 
a-day "nori-Indian consultants, prepafe them for c^rtific^es.' 

Some ^f Method A training programs pay tho^students by the hour io 
attend sch(Jol„ perhaps indicatlitg som£ difficulty iq jecruitmertt. Some 

' programs fly or otherwise transport pfofessors to reservation arejjs to con- 
duct classes ( in English) . College materials are presented to stddents who 
read^.EngHsh poorly. (.Fourth and fifth grade reatling skills are common 
among Native studeius with high school diplomas.) Method A, in .those 

\cases where it pays students by the hour, tends to.idegradV the selection 
process, and thus cause" a higher rate of dropouts (persons taught who do 
nofbecofne teachers). Students working under "Metho'd A" are likely 
,te be passe^^ without adequate achievement, as 'consideration for the 
compensation of the instructors, mt>y influence g^j^irfg'deeisions. Proj- 
ects operated ^in this manner are often "nongraded." Method A has k 
further potential disadvantage in that adjustment to a clasj^oom situation 
may be harder for 'a ne^y Native Itejcher. Regular college-graduated 
teachers may feel that the s*peci^lly tfained Natives* have achieved their 



certificates through shortcut methods, and refuse to accept theijii as 
equals, v ; : / - 

>Morc"iQi£()itaiUly, llic new Method A certificate recipients, afA^i^ or 
even 4 years of college, may be very poor teachers. Their basic- early child- 
hood English laiiguage deficient y^willuiot have hc(^n ovcreome, and they 
will not likely ha\ e devehoped ahrlity itfv, gr be able ip e.\clusi\-cly pursue, 
•their ob\ious and criticii^lH- needed'' specialty — Native )angud!ge 
instruction. - , . • ^ ' 

• .Method B is an Indian originatey, less risky, economical mcthwd. The 
immediate implementation of effective iris^uctlon for Native I)eginning 
"children is its aim. Kach beginners class ttkat inust start to schoel without 
, the benefits of Method B is teearded as a 'disaster, because'thousands of 
in^pressionable children are unViecessarily emharked on a nearly irre- 
v-ersiblc path' to language retardation^ with all of its devastating effects. 

■^lethod J8 recruits are selected on tfie basis of their desire to teacli, their 
native language ability, and their ability and inclination to deverof) an(j[ 
-us(? their nrfiivc language €\s a medum for instruction of elementar)' chTl-.' 
dren. Thou.sands of young Nati\ c people, many who now feel^hat they 
ard^uneniployablc;, can readily learn tW d^ this rewarding work. * . 
'•When the Method B recruits have compljjed 6 months of t^rainiug they 
can sucacssfully perform tlieir speria\ize(t £unction In a beginning class- 
room'. As a resuU of their further prdgressiye traihing^l^Jdtivc^elenYentar)* 
students will, atfhe end of the third year of thcif iastrutftjon, effectively 
read, \Trite anrf speak their native language, arid rrfid, write and speak 
En gl ish al^( h e, le vel of N at la n al Nq^rms: \ 

These elementary students, charter meml')ers of the Method B achiev- 
ers club, will have discovered the heretofore hidden Indian passfffgeway" 
to the 'great seU of kjiowledge which is availal>]e*in the English, but 
uot .rVjttive language- books and written expressions. They will* not^ 
be alone, in that great "sea very k^ng, because every subsequent year 
will find anSther clUss of proficient literates launc*hed towAd enlighten- 
ment. This childrcn.s' language, \jtal to the perception, .r^ention and 
^utilization of concepts, will not wither but vyill expand. 

Tht first Method B teacher-trainee recruits will be taiight the proper 
soiAid and^spelling of the simple Native language words used to instruct 
beginning children. The »^nstnictional fnethbd \i?ill follow that s^uccess- 
fully usbd by the Summer Institute of/ Linguistics. Working with 
hundreds of languages,' and manv thousArlds -of Illiterate people, thi^ 
method^ has been proven over a long period of years.' 

In the fi>*st ^?t ages, of the program an ^Orthography developed and ac- 
cepte(^ I)y professional ling).vfets will l/e used to teach literaoy in the 
Native -languages to the teacher-trainees. .The teacher trainees will fee 



taugKt to dcvelop'ncw betrlnning mat crials^w hero ftecessary, using word- 
lists already completcci- for alm^Jst all bf the Nativ^p tongues:. * • ' 
- ' At'rtie tom Uisioii of the ti-nionth course thp^ teachers will he able 
-to adequately read, write" and speak all of 4he words to be taught to 
their first l)eginning chtsses^ aad to adequate^' present th^ (*ntire be- 
ginners* curriculum: 'I'heir pupils wiil i)CXible to read, write, and properly 
\ speak the Native language words at the end ^ thcTr l)Cginning year. • 
During a portioTi of the special course, for a period lasting not less 
than 6 weeks and not over 12 weeks, certified teachers will attend the 
languifge course* with the teiicher traijiees.' I'hese teachers will be in- 
^structed in tht? teamwork required to operaie a tWo-teacher classroom, 
following the model ^es(Lrii)ed Ix^low. During the first year of instruction 
"only beginning work will i)e taught. No first-grade Native-failguage 
materials will be presented until aii of the .i)eginners- work is, completed 
(no second gr^de work until the'first is completed, etc.^ . Native language 
^ insivuciion .beyond the third year will not be required solely for the 
purpose ul Engiishoachievement. At that point the Native .children will 
be competent "^in KngliSh and can adequately rifceive all subsequent 
instruckion in F.nglish. Many good reasons exi?»t to continue the Native 
language insiruclion if piatetials are inadc^u'^ilable.. 
• The model classroom is divided into two' partSj each ideaHy con- 
.tuining 10 pupils. The Nativ e languagw\ ti'ained teacher, armed with a 
complete beginning curriculuin, operates. on one , side of a simple parti- - 
tion,- the .certified teacher on the other. / ^ ». 

*f he Native teacher teacheS all subjects and (Conducts all^f the class" 
In the. Native language. "One and one is two," "Bring the 15^11 to mj," 
* and sirriilar concepts are taught irt the Native language. At regular inter- 
vals the groups switch — and the certified teacher, whose language is 
English, teaches only one sultject — the English^language^ The English 
word for "one," the English word for "and," the Engli.^* word for 
"two." The same phonetic system is us^d by both teachers/The c'fiildren 
learn the English instarttly.'They have already learned the concept^ — irt 
their mother tongue. Native first grade teachers must learn to ready write 
^' and properly speak both beginners a^d first /grade words. They may need 
to !)e taught to develo^more advanced m^teria^k. Teachers who m6ve up 
with their piipiis must nave more extenl^ive linguistic training fof each ^ 
" subsequent, year. ^ < 

, The,m6st advanced Native language teachers j\:qui red for this model, 
those who will conduct classes for third ye;fr students, will require a total\ 
^ ^ of only I year of linguistic-teacher trainrfhg. Literacy, to the second gr^de 
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^ level has often been acquired by enthusiaslic\Navajo adults in 6 short 
weeks. ' . 

^. The two-teacher liioc^ classroom described above .can achieve an 
^educatumiil breakthrough long overdue to Native Americans. A break- 
through defined as "large percentage number of elementary school 
Native Americans reading English at the level of najtional norpis." 
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RECOMMENDATION NO. 4 \ 

The rational Advisory Council on Indian Eiucatior rccomjgends: 

The Congress direct the Secretary of t%e tnt^ioty the Secretary of 
Healthf Edwaiiortf and Welfare and the Civu Service Comilnission — 
zvith the concurrence of the National Advisory Council on Indian Edu' 
^^cation, and the National Advisory Council on Indian Opportunity — 
to develop a plan to revitalize y restructure and streamline all agencies 
dealing with Indian affairs^ with the ultimate goal of establishing a 
trueiy motivated and responsive government system that can efficiently 
and effectively manage Indian program funds in the manner intended 
by the Congress. 

The Council finds that current policies and goals for Indian education 
Recommended in past and present congressional reports and Administra- 
tion policy statements are not being fulfilled and in many cases ^re being 
totally ignored. The unresponsive and independent syndrome of various 
-Indian Agencies and the massive overburden costs and delays of these 
bureaucracies' operations hav'C resulted in a gross misuse of^ublic funds, 
poor accountability and grimly inferior comparative benefits for Amer- 
ican Indians. 

By taking the corrective actions recommended, the Congress will begin 
to eliminate many of the deficiencp^ of the past which an entrenched and 
resistive bureaucracy have perpetuated in its determination to ignore the 
Will of Congress and the Administration in power. 

r •■ . 

A Statistical Profile of the Indian: The Lack of Numbers 

By Stephen A. Langone, analyst, American Indian Affairs. Gov- 
ernment and General Research Division, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, 1969.- (Excerpts). 

"Keeping the comparative informational picture — 1969 and 1869 — 
in mind, we migBt point out that in 1869 the expenditure of the Bureau 
^of Indian Affairs was $7,042,923, the agency had ^approximately 400 
"Employees, and there 'were 289,778 Indians under the jurisdiction of 
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the Federal Government. In fiscal year, 1^69, by contrast/ the Bureau 
of 'Indian Affairs appropriation is approximately $250 million, the 
staff exceeds 1 6,000 jmd there are about 300,000 Indians living on 
trust land and 66,000 living ne^irby. In addition, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare spends about $150 million per year 
and has a staff of over 6,000 people working on Indian programs. 
Other Government agencies such as the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Economic Development Administration, 'Small Business Admin- 
istration, Department of Housing^nd Urban Development, Farmers 
Home Administration, Rural Electrification Administration, Forest Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and VviidlifetBure<iu of Commercial Fish- 
eries, U.S. Geological Survey, and the Departmfint of Labor (Manpower 
Development and Training Act) spend annually^an additional $75 mil- 
lion or more on Indian programs." 



"These obser\-ations are not intended as an indictment of' the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, but to illustrate tha,t it is considerably easier for a 
researcher to r,iuuy tlie^ conditions of the American Indian 100 years 
ago than it is to study conditions today. The information needed today 
is scaitered, incomplete, and in some cases, unavailable, nonexistent, or ' 
. contradictory. It is understandable that the Bureau of €ndian Affairs 
^statistical data is geared to the Bureau's own needs and limited by avail- 
able funds and staff. But there is ^ real need for more complete and 
current information throughout the government. 

In times past one of th^ finest sources of information was the annual 
report of each agency superintendent that appeared in the Bureau an- ' 
nual reports during the 1800's. Agency reports were a primary source 
providing a "bird'k jpye" view of the reservation, and any proWems the 
Indians might have had, hut publication of such reports was discontinued 
early in^ this century. The absence of such reports today prevents the 
study of a given reservation — and the existing conditions — over a period 
of. years. Whatever information is available, by agency, is generally 
foifnd in congressional studies." 

''With all the millions spent — no one knows the tot dl-r^^andr the 
thousands of Government employees working in the subject field it is 
literally impossible to o^thin up-to-date and accurate information on such 
basic questions as employment and unemployment, avera^f educational 
attainment, income, land ownership, reservation population, interest and 
vocational abilities. The Bureau of Indian Affairs does not have a re- 
search organization that can provide the Congress with such up-to-date 
iiflformation and Congress, as a result, has been forced to undertake much 

^6- 



of the basic research necessary to legislative action in. the field f>f Indianr 
affairs. The only alternative for the Congress is to content itself with 

statistics that are, in many cases, 5,. 10, 20, or more years old, and often 

'incomplete and inaccurate. The result of this problem is a lack of con- 
tinuity of statistical information on the conditions of the American 
Indian. Therefore there is no sound basis for comparison to, dffermine the 

increase or decrease of given problems or indeed the improvement or lack 

^of^improvement in the economy of Indian tribes.'' 
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RECOMMENDATION NO. 5 

• 

• The National Advisory Council on Indian Education recommends 
that Congress recognize its enacted legislation, the "Indian Education 
Act — Tttle IV" oj 1972, is a unique and progressive step foreward for 
Native Americans and that this Council unanimously and fervently 
supports the Congress in this action. * . 

Title IV — Indian Education * ' ^ 

American Indians have probably never played so large and important 
a rolC; or exercised ZQ much influence over the sloping of. a major piece of 
Indian legislation, as they have In* title IV. No other" law has greater 
potential for solving Indian problems, contributing to Indian welfare, 
and permitting Indians to have real control over the education of their 
children as does this act. 

Legislative History 

Title IV has,/for the most part, universal Indian support as was proven 
during the long and spirited struggle to gain passage of this Public Law. 
It was passed after 2 yeais of public hbawngs and investigations Ipy a Spe- 
cial *^enate Subcommittee on Indian Education. During the life of the 
subcommittee more than 100 Indian organizations and in^di^iduals testi- , 
fied.that present Federal laws and prograjns relating to IndiafKeducation 
were grossly deficient 'and that a new Comprehensive Indian act was 
necessary. ' ' 

After an additional 2 years of Indian involvement, the Indian Educa- 
tion Act was passed with broad bipartisan support and ^itkout a dissent- 
ing vote in Congress. Unfortunately, another delay was enjfountered 
wheh. after money for fiscal year was approved, thevfunds were 

impounded and it became necessary for the Incjians to bring two "class 
action" lawsuits in order to force the itpproptiation of these funds. 

A Unique Breakthrough for Indian Education 

' For the first' time in Indian history, an act gives si^noff authority 
to Indians for Indian programs, k is the first law to meet the needs^f all 
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Indian children. Indians believe it is their own because the act allows- 
Indian tribes to hv directly funded 'for their educational programs— 
Ipdians can now initiate/ implement, and evaluate their own programs. 

American Indians have had things done for them — and to thejp— for 
a demoralizingly long-time. Title IV allows them to do things for them- 
^ selves. Congress came tc>» the realization that the Nation's educational 
system was tending more to oppress 'lndian people instead of developing 
their potential ;vrmorc as a device to deprive Jthan to provide. Now, no 
longer will Indian students l^e systentUtically stripped of their heritage, 
their Native creativity, tl^ir :Lspirations and personal uiiiqLh:nc:i>s, in order 
to accommodate the demands of a mass technological society. 

For this, American Indians are grateful to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United Stales in helping Indians to once again become selj- 
relianCwalk straight and staKd tall. 

Tlie R6le of tKe National Advisory Council on Indian Education 

Although funds for Indian education have been previously available 
from various government agencies, there has been no nationally visible, 
unified voice which could express the wishes of Indian people and in- 
fluence changes in policy regarding the use of funds earmarked for 
Indian education. ^ 

It was this need for Indians to watch over and shape the development 
of new educational opportunities which prompted the Congtess to create 
the Council. In its overview, policy and legislative authority role, the . 
Council is required to: h 

1. Advise the Commissioner of Education regarding the administra- 
tipn and fulfillment of the act; 

2. To review applications under any program in which Indians might 
participate under this act; / : , 

3. To evaluate all HEW programs in which Indian children and 
adults participate and disseminate information concerning these 
programs ; 

4. To provide technical assistance to local school districts, Indian 
education agencies, tribes, and other Indian organizations; 

5. To assist* the Commissioner of Education to develop criteria and 
regulations for administratioji and evaluation of grants under Public 
Law 874, **Aid to Federally Connected Children" ; 

6. To* provide the the Commissioner of Education, a list of candidates 
selected from names submitffc^ by; Indian tribes, organizations knd in- 
dividuals, from v.'luch the Commksioner will select the Deputy Com- 
missioner for Indian ETducation ; and 
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an annual report to Congress no later than March 31, out- 
lining progress uiuler the art and recommendations for improvement 
of .Federal education and related programs for Indian children and 
adults. The report is also to include recommendations' to the Commis- 
sioner of Education with respect to funding of programs in which Indians 
participate. C/^ 

Just as the act itself is only as vTdiiable as its use by the people fvr whom 
it was intended, so the National Advisory Council is only as effective a 
.u)ice- as it is made by Indian and Alnska Native people through thp.ir 
advice and supp^on\ 

NOTE TO READERS: . • 

Title IV riogr£^ms: Case Histories and Reports 

The Council recently conducted a- surv ey among recipients of Title IV 
prograni funds as to the impact of Title IV on their acJ(fool, tribe or in- 
stitution. A sampling of the result3 of this sur\^ey may be found in Part II 
in the section entitled, Case Histories and 'Reports. . ' 
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t Executive Diriector's Report 
' on 

Applications Received for FY 1974 Funding 
of ' 

Title IV~IEA 



PART A • < 

Federal grants totaling $17 million have been awarded to local school 
districts and American Indian organizations to improve educational, 
opportunities for Indian children and adults^^he grants were made by 
HEW's Office of Education under fiscal year 1973 spending authority for 
parts A, B, and G of the New Indian Education Act. 

•*Under part A, nearly $11 million was awarded for projects affecting 
$135,000 Indian students enrolled in 435 public school districts in 31 
States. ' - . . ^ 

Ten Indian-controlled schools located on or near reservations received 
awards totaling $547,61 8 under a special provision in the act allotting not 
mdre than 5 percent of the funds under part A to schools of this type. 

PARTS B AND G ^ , ^ 

The Office of Indian Education received 370 proposals for part B, . 
"Special Programs and Projects to Improve Educational Opportunities 
for Indian Ghildren.'' ' ^ 

Total funds requested for part B were?$45,500,000. 

The Oftice of Indian Education also received 69 proposals for part G, 
**Special Programs Relating to Adult Education for Indians'." 

Total funds requested for part G were $5,900,000. 

Out of the 370 proposals received for part B, 51 were funded .for 
$5 million and 10 'of the 69 proposals received for part G^werie funded 
for $500^00. ^ * - 
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Wmm ADVISORY COUNCIl ON IH EDUCATION 

PENNSYLVANIA ftUILDINC. SUITE 326 
425 larh SJREET.^N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20004 



January 22, 1974. 

Mr.. Joseph Upicksoun, Chairman, 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education 

It has become clear to all concerned that cur- 
• rent severe budget limitations impose serious con- 
^raints upon the National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education and its staff to accomplish all 
that is desired by Congress in its legislation. (See 
following, Council's Operating Plan, with Gqpls 
■ and Objectives.) 

In additioji to its advisory capacity, NACIE 
enjoys an unusual status by Washington stand- 
ards- — in that it ha3 been directed by Congress to 
perform certain operational functions that might 
'more normally be found under the purvievy of an 
appropriate government agency. This unique 
council characteristic places NACIE in an ex- 
cellent position to implement muph of your own 
wisdom. However, only to the extent that funds 
are available to do so. 

Required funding for these "operational func- 
tions'' comes through the Office af Me Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Congress went to some pains to establish this 
close legi.slative relationship. In as^much as the 
Commissioner has major responsibilities toward 
NACIE, the use of the \tords "wilP' or "shay" 
and "may'' in the controlling legislation become 
very important to the life and success of NACIE. 

The phrase, the Commissioner shall (or will) 
is mandatory in intent, but, "the Commissioner 
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may (or is authorized'') imply an optional action on the part of the 
Commissioner. 

A following example q -oted from Tide IV of the Indian Education 
^Act demonstrated the importance of being aware of congressional intent," 
for Congress lises ''shall-may" phrases very judiciously. 

It therefore, behooved me to seek an early understanding with the Com- 
missioner on such a matter as part t) — "see 442td) from the sums 
appropriated pursuantJMlhction 400(c) of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act which are aHKible for the pui^ses of. section 411 of such 
act and part D of such act, the Commissioner shall n:i^ke available such 
sums as may be necessary to enable the National Council to carry out - 
its functions under this section." 

The answer to my request was met with some respect by the Commis- 
sioner's staff but only $75,000;was granted. We, aithis time wiJl receive 
another $85,000 which will total $160,000. this amount*is totally inade-. 
quate to carry oul.the charges and mandates of NACIE. The Commis- 
sioner is in violation * of this act - for not providing adequate funds. I 
presented a budget to his staff that would meet the •minimum require- 
,ments of Title IV to properly assure success for the Indian Education 
Act. A sum of $692,548 is needed. 

To overcome the Council being hobbled by,, and beholden to, the 
bureaucracy, the Council should request the Congress fund them direcdy 
and not through any government agency. The record to date is clear 
evidence that the Council's Congressional mandate has been compro- 
mised by withholding of funding. 

Sincerely, 

DWIGHT. A. BILLEDiEAUX, 
Executive Director, 
NACIE. 
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RECOMMENDATION NO. 6 



The National Advisory Council on Indian Education recommends: 
that the Congress hold the Bureau of Indian Affairs responsible for 
meeting the BIA^s self-conceived education goal — to close the educa- 
tion gap between Indians and other Americans by 1976 — and that the 
^BIA and all other Federal agencies dealing zvith Indian education, be 
required to publiclyxleclare this goal as its bicentennial committment 
to Native Americans* 



America's forthcoming 1976 Bicentennial will herald the. beginning of 
the third century of the "great American experiment" to build a nation 
where all people are entitled to the equal "pursuit of happiness." With 
the advent of this celebration, Native Americans, beleagued by frustra- 
tions bom from generations of disillusionment, have coftsiderable trouble 
relating to the fundamental reason for America's 200th birthday — ^''thc 
blessings of liberty:'* 

Inasmuch as Indians have had to* confront unique and extreme ob-^ 
stacks to their assimiliation into, or' enjoyment of, the "rights" inherent 
in American citizenry, they find it justifiably difficult to feel a part of the 
national spirit of faith, pride and gratitudc,anticipated as natural to this" 
occasion. "The blessings of liberty" implies unfettered access to America's 
well documented heritage of personal ^freedoms" that accompany the 
cherished meaning of the word "liberty," Few American Indians have yet 
to enjoy this experience. * - . 

Most Americans, reading of the million > of dollars of public funds being 
expended annually on Indian problems and programs, might reefin dis- 
belief at any display of ingratitude on the part of the Indian community 
toward a nation that appears to have so generously shared its bountiful 
treasures and "blessings." Unfortunately, a most deplorable'situation re- 
mains unrcvealed to the public-at-Iarge: that national. State and local 
governments have contrived to institutionalize a ludicrous bureaucratic 
filtering process in which, by authoritative estimates, only sorne 10 percent 
of»the Will of Congress reaches the intended beneficiaries — thelndians — 
and then in grossly disproportionate amounts. 
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American Indians have become fatalistic as to- the prospect that any 
Congress or Administration can, or has the desire to, overhaul what have 
become impregnable Government institutions for Indian Affairs, .^till, 
the candor of a recent Comptroller General's report ^GAO) td the Con- 
gress entitled. Opportunity to Improve Indian Education in Schools 
Operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (April 1972), offers a 
glimmer of hope that an honest desire exists within the bureaucracy to 
rectify this truely insidious system. In tfie report's section entitled. Find- 
ings and Conclusions it states. The major goal of BIA's education pro- 
gram is to close the education gap betwefn India^ns and other Americans 
by raising the academic-achievement level of Indian students up to the 
national average by 1976. It appears that relatively little progress has 
been made toward achieving this goal: 

If the Congress forced the BIA to meet this goal (even with a grace 
period beyond 1976), in all likelihood, most Indians would forgive the 
monstrous 90 percent overburden cost of implementation; But, as the 
Council's report emphasizes in the Introduction, here is another dormant 
recommendation — rich with well substantiated facts — waiting for the 
Congress to act. 
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Key Administration 
Indian Policy Statement^-^ 

President Nixon's Message to the Congress^on American Indians, **A 
New Era (or die American Indians" (July 8, 1970 — excerpts,) 

"It is long past time that the Indian policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment began to recognize and^build upon the capacities and Insights of 
the Indian people. Both as a matter of justice and as a' matter of en- 
lightened social policy, we* must begin to act on the basis of what the 
Indians themselves have long been telling 4xs, The time has come 
to break decishely with the past and to, create the conditions for a new 
• era in which the Indian future is determined by Indian acts and Indiai^ 
decisions. 



"For years we have talked about encouraging Indians to exercise 
greater Self -De termination, but our progress has never been commen- 
surate with our promises. Part of the reason for this situation has been 
the threat of termination. But another reason is the fact that when a 
decision is mjade as to whether a Federal program will be turned over 
to Indian administration, it is the Federal authorities and not the Indian 
people who finally make that decision, 

"This situation should be reversed. In my judgment, it should be up 
the Indian tribe to determine whether it is willing to assume administra- 
tive responsiblity for a service program which is presently administered 
by a Federal agency. To this end, I am proposing legislation which would 
empower a tribe or a group- of tribes or any other Indian community 
to take over the control or operation of federally funded and admin- 
istered programs in the Department of the Interior and the Department 
of Heahh, Education, and Welfare whenever the tribal council or com- 
parable community governing group voted to do so." 



In fiscal year 1971, the Johnson-O'Malley program will be funded 
at a level of some $20 million. 

This Johnson-O'Malley money is designed to help Indian students, 
but since funds go directly to the school districts, the Indians have little 
if any influence over the way in which the money is spent. I, therefore- 
propose that the Congress amend the Johnson-O'Malley Act so as to 
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authorize the Sccreiary of the Interior to channel funds under this act 
directly to Indian tril^cs and communities, Stich a provision' would give 
Indians the ability to help shape the schools Wl^ich their children attend 
and, in some instances, to set up new school syst^s of their own. At the 
same time, I am directing the Secretary of the Ititerior to make every 
effort to ensure that Johnson-O'Malley. funds \vhich arc presently 
directed to public school districts are actually spei^t to improve the 
education of Indian children in these districts:" 



Repeal Termination Law 

Because termination is morally and legally unacceptable, iDecause it 
produces bad practical results, and because the mere threat of termina- 
tion tends to discourage greater self-sufficiency among Indian groups, 
. I am._asking the Congress to pass a new concurrent resolution .which 
would expressly renounce, repudiate and repeal the termination pohcy 
as expressed in House Concurrent Resolution 103 the 83d Congre 
This resolution would explicitly affirm the integrity and right to con- 
tinued existence of all Indian tribes and Alaska native governments, 
recognizing that cultural pluralism is a source of national strength. It 
would assure these groups that the U.S. Government woQld continue 
to carry out its treaty and trusteeship obligations to them as long as the 
groups themselves believed that such a policy was necessary or desirable. 
It' would guarantee that whenever Indian groups decided to assume 
control or responsibility for Government service programs, they could 
do so and still receive adequate -^FedeFal-^anciaL_support,_J[r^^ 
such a resolution would reaffirm for the legislative branch — as I hereby 
atfirm for the executive branch — that the historic relationship between 
the Federal Government and the Indian communities cannot be abridged 
without the consent of the Indians, 
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The Honorable Caspar W. Weinberger — Secretary of Health, Edu- 

* cation, and Welfare — before the National Congress of American In- 
dians, Tulsa, Okla., October 30, 1973 (excerpt). 

/ *7n the past, I fear, the Federal approach was that we knew the answers 
and we proclaimed those answers with the bold and total confidence 
that only uninformed people can project. 

"Now, at' least, we are conceding that we don't know the answers, 
and we are setting out to learn. Work on education programs for us 
as we work on education programs for you. 

"So there are some signs of new directions — aftd we trust that our 
listening and learning can be counted as one of the most promising. 

"We know thai our efforts are late — by decades, not by months or 
weeks. 

"We know that our past Efforts have- been only partial and tentative 
successes. 

*'But we also know the depth cff our commitment — and that can be 
the most important fact of all, because our long history has demonstrated 
at least one thing : We c<pi do what we want to do. * 

"So I pledge yojn our very best efforts at compassion th?Lt works, com- 

• passion that is built on deeds and not words, ^d I pledge you my total 
personal involvement, commitment and co9f>eration." 




Special Report 



American Indians feel that for too many years they have been some- 
thing of a commodity^mong competing bureaucracies who desire to con- 
trol Indians and in turn, related Government Indian programs funding. 
The loose and varying definitions of Indian compound this problem by 
giving top much leeway to the bureaucracy in its management and dis- 
bursal of these funds. 

* In an eifort to clarify the matter, the National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education will* soon issue a special report on the subject, Who 
Are American Indians? The Council's effort will confined to existing 
legislation, policies, and programs which deal directly and indirectly with 
Indian education and in particular. Title IV, of the Inuian Education 
Act (1972). ^ \ 

It is the CouRcirs hope that this special report project will encourage 
others most concerned with the same problem in other Indian affairs 
blatters, to cooperate in helping bring about a new pfecis^ness^and 
unanimity of definition throughout the goverriment— at all l<:vels — ^for 
the mutual protection of all American Indians. 
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February 14, 1974. 
Mr. Joseph Upicksoun, Chairman, 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
The 1974 fiscal year has been one of frustration^ 
to the National Advisory Council on Indian Edu- 
cation and its staff. We have not been able tp ac- 
complish many of our goals, objectives, operating 
plzms or responsibilities due to t]ie lack of funding. 
Should we be forced to continue at the present 
level for fiscal year 1975, we, are destined to 
^ mediocrity and possible failure. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education must have the following budget to ac- 
complish all that is required by Congress in their 
Indian Education Act, 1972,. Title IV.' 

Sincerely, ^ 

* DWIGHT A. BILLEDEAUX, 

Executive Director. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON , 
INDIAN EDUCATION ,f 

BUpGfcT >ARRATIVE 
(1975) 



11. , Personnel Compensation 

11.11 Full Council Meetings 

0 

This classification amount is determined by multiplying the 
number of regularly scheduled council meetings (8) by the 
number of days (3) per meeting, then multiplying that figure 
by the number of member sr (15) to be compensated at a rate of 
$10jp.00 per day. 

8 X 3 X 15 X $100.00 $36,000 

.11.12 Sub-Committee Meetings 

"This classification is computed in the same manner as object 
classification 11.111. It is anticipated thdt there will be 
(4) meetings of (2) day 'duration with a total of (15) members 
attending in the course of the next year* Also, there will 
be (1) meeting of (3) days with (5) members attending a 



legislative workshop. ' 

4 X 2 X 15 X $100.00 $12,000.00 

1 X 3 X 5 X $100.00 $ 1.500.00 

$13,500.00 



11.13 On-Site-Visits, Conferences & Meetii^gs 

Each council member shall have the option to attend (3) days 
of program visitation and/or conference on (6) occasions for 
which the compensation is $100.00 per day. / 

6 X 3 X 15 X $100. 0^ ■ $27,000.00 ' 

Each council member also will have the opportunity to attend 
(3) meetings of (2) day duration for which he will be com- 
" pensated at a rate of $100.00 per day. 

3 X 15 X $100.00 ^ $ 9.000.00 

$36,000.00 
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To provide for the reimburseinenC of the Chairman and/or 
Vicc-dhaimum of the .Council or their designees while 
conducltng Council Business, .$1,600.00 has beer, budgeted. 
This amount will allow reimbursement for a total of 
(16) days. 



16 X $100.00 $ 1^600. OO'^^ 

11.2 Contractual Salaries - As per contract 

11.22 Receptionist - typi.u $ 8,000.00 

11.22 Secretary $ 9,000>.00 

U.23 Admin Asst $14,000.00 

11. -23 Admin Asst $12,000.00 

11.24 Researcher $12,000.00 

11.24 cscarcl^er $12,000.00 

11.2b .A^ist. .x. "'i.r $24,000.00 

11.26 Executive i)ir 34^0 00. 00 

$125,500.00 

Personnel Beneiits 

Kringe Benefits $18,825.00 

' ^ riCA : * r. $ 7,342.00 

Unemployment $ 3,306.00 



Trave I 

21.1 Council Members 

21.11 Tail Council Meetings 

The travel expenses for full council meetings 
was computed on the basi's of estimated air fare 
rates for each council member, plus^$15.00 for 
ground transportation for (8) n^etings. 



I 



Travel 



Fare 


Wasii« 


1). C, 


Wash. 


D, C, 


Wash. 


r.. C. 


Wash. 


D. C. 


L'picksoun 


$265 


$265 


$265 


$265 


$265 


$265 


$265 


$265 


AUen 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 . 


265 


Antell 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


Ge 0 r ge 


265 


265 


265 - 
/ 


/ 265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


Glenn 


265 


265 • 


265 


265 


. 265 


265 


265 


265 


iioope r 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


lorklep 


265 ' 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


La^lisuirvi; 


2b5 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


McGee 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


Peaches 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


Ivisling 


265 


265 


265 


■ 265 


2^^5 


265 


265 


265 


Siraplicio 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


Skye 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


Smith 


265 


265 


265 


26j 


265 


265 


265 


265 


Timmona 


' 265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 


265 



$3,975 3,975 3,975 3,975 3»975 3,975 3,975 3,975 



Hie Cotal c3sC ot tX^ve^for the (8) full council 

neetings $31,800.00 

According to council budgeting procedure, the per diem 
is also included in the travel classification. Per diem 
was calculated by nniltiplying the number of days' (5) by 
the number of meetings (8) nrul tip lied by the number of 
members (15). The rate of per diem is $25,00 per day. 

5 X 8 X 15 X $25 15,000.00 

ground tran5por,*8 x 1^ x SI 5 1.800.0U 

Total full council tiavel classification 

$48.600.00 
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21.12 Sub-Comnittee Meetings 

Hie travel classification amount for sub-coranittee meetings 
was computed on the basis of actual travel fare plus $15.00 
for ground transportation for each committee member. The 
estimated cost of transportation to Washington, D. C, far all 
the comnittee a^tnbers if $3,975.00 Four ineetings have been 
planned for (3) days duration each. 

4 X $3,975 $15,900.00 

ground transportation 4 x 15 x s?l5.00 ......... 900.00 

fer diem has been comyited on the basis of (4) meetings of 
(3) days duration for (15) members at $25.00 per day. 

4 X 3 X 15 X $25.00 $ '4,500.00 

Included in this classification Is a (4) day legislative 
conference. The travel has been estimated at $280.00 per 
person cind per diem at $25.00 for (5) members. 

5 K $280,00 S; ,400.00 

4 X 5 X $25.00 ... 500.00 

$23,200.00 
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13 On-Site-Visits» Conferences & Meetings 

The budget was constructed in such a manner as to allow 
(3>. opportunities of ^3) days duration for either program 
visitation and/or conferences within one's region. 
Transportation has been estimated at $180,00 per person. 
(xVpproximately 1000 miles round trip) > 

3 X 15 X lap.OO $8,100.00 

Per diem was computed on the basis of (3) days on (3) 
occasions , at $25.00 per day per council member, 

3 X 3 X 15 X $25,00 $5, 375,00 

In addition to the (3) day meetings there are (3) one 
day opportunities for visitation withon ono*s^ 'region. 
Transportation was computed on the basis ot $140.00 per 
member. 

3 X 15 X $165.00 ; . $7,425.00 

/ 

Per diem was computed on the basis of (3) dajjs for (15) 
members at $25.00 per day. ^ 

3' X 15 X $25-00 $1,125.00 

$20,025.00 
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21. lA* Other Council Business 

r . . ' 

This claasi f tcation pertains to the expected travel and per 
diem expenses incurred by the Chairman and/or Vice Chairman 
to conduct council business. Transportation has been figured 
at $175.00 per trip wit}? the expectation that' there -will be 
(10) trips. 

10 X 175.00 $1,750.00 

Per diera has been computed on the basis of $25.00 per day f6r 
(20) days. 

20 X $25.00 $ 500.00 

$2,25o!:oo 

21.2 Council Staff 

21.21 Travel Expenses, for all staff 

m 

$12,000.Q0 

22. Transportation of Things 

22.11 Transportation of council materials has been estimated 
to cost $300.00 

$300.00 

23. ^ Rent-lease " Communications^Utllities 

22. ll The Rent-Communications & Utilities expenses are the 
responsibility of the federal government, however, $300.00 has 
been btil^eted for communication^ expenses which are not normally 
paid by USOE. 

, $4,800.00 

24. The estimated cost of the annual 'report haa been set at $11,000. 
with $2,000.00 for interim reports, $500.00 for newsletters. 

$13,500.00 
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25. Other Sezrvices : \ J J 

25.1 - Contractual services is the cate/ory^ tloat contains the 

estimated exi>enses for such servkces as research studies, 
professional writing and consultfi^g, evaluation 6c local 
technical assistants. 

Evaluation and local technical Assts. ... 300,000.00 

25.2 Under this classification $300.00 has been budgeted to 
cover any costs for maintenance of equipment. 

300.00 

312,300.00 

26. Supplies and Materials 

26.1 Subscriptions to periodicals, reports and professional 
journals are expected to»cost. 

500,00 ' 

26.2 Office supplies are expected to cost. 

2»500.QO 

3,000.00 

.31. Equipment 

31.1 Furniture and office equipment 

10,000.00 

31.2 The budget contains $500.00 to cover tjje costs of books 
relating to the field of Indian Education. 

500.00 

$10,500.00 



$692,548.00 



ERIC 
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